TEACHING   IN   THE   INFANTS'   SCHOOL

so far as to substitute for all kinds of collective exercise
the use of simple gymnastic apparatus, such as slide-
boards and climbing-frame, and free play with pedal
toys, balls, bats and shuttlecocks for the youngest
children.

Changed, too, is the social atmosphere of many
schools. Through the closer contact between teacher
and children that arises from individual methods of
teaching, a new relationship has sprung up. Children
have grown accustomed to speaking more frankly and
naturally; there is an absence of fear and constraint;
the teacher is regarded more as a confidant and friend.

As to the degree of intellectual freedom that has been
gained through the influence of Montessori's ideas,
opinions must differ. In Montessori's system, intel-
lectual freedom is gained by means of independent
1 work with carefully graded apparatus, at first for sen-
sory and perceptual development and, later, for the
acquisition of skill in reading, writing and number.

In the early years of experiment along Montessorian
lines, the material was sold only in sets, the cost of which
was so great that few Education Authorities were willing
to provide it for their Infants* Schools. In this they were
wise, since previous experience had shown that the
introduction of apparatus, the use of which is only
partially understood, does more harm than good.

Teachers had, therefore, to make their own applica-
tion of MoiitessorFs idea of auto-education. Some